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ASKS THE AID OF SCHOOLS IN COLLECTING 
CENSUS. 


Appeal Stresses Significance of Forthcoming Count of Nation’s 
Population and Resources—Work Begins January 2. 


Teachers have been appealed to by the Census Office 
to see to it that the work of the Fourteenth Census is 
accurately and promptly carried out. A statement is- 





STATES ORGANIZING FOR KINDERGARTEN 
EXTENSION. 


Show Active Interest in Kindergarten Campaign—State 
Teacher Associations Cooperating. 


An aggressive campaign for kindergarten extension 
through State organization is being carried out under 
the auspices of the Kindergarten Division of the Bu- 
reau of Education, and already a number of States 


sued by the Department of Commerce says: 


“The Census begins on Jan- 
uary 2, 1920. It takes place 
every 10 years, as provided by 
the Constitution of the United 
States. This will be the Four- 
teenth Census, the first having 
been taken in 1790, 130 years 
ago. 

“Enumerators appointed for 
the purpose will go frem house 
to house to obtain the answers 
to the questions on the census 
prescribed by 
act of Congress, The law im- 
poses penalties for refusing to 
answer or giving answers 
known to be false. At the 
same time the enumerators are 
under oath not to reveal the 
answers to any one except the 
officials of the Census Bureau. 
The information will be treated 
as confidential. It will be used 
for statistical purposes only. 
No names will be published in 
connection with the census, and 
no data will be given out re- 
garding any individual or his 
affairs.” 

The census has nothing to do 
with the assessment of prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation 
or with the collection of taxes, 
national, state, or local, the 
Department of Commerce ex- 
plains. “It will not be used 


schedules, as 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Teachers and school officials, and the children in 
the schools as well, can help the Government with 
the Fourteenth Census of the United States, which 
begins January 2, 1920, by making clear to all the 
people in the community how important the census | 
work is. 

The enumeration of the population during a cen- | 
sus of the United States always presents numerous 
difficulties—among them apprehension on the part 
of the people, particularly those of foreign birth or | 
extraction, that their answers to the enumerator’s | 
questions will cause increased taxation, legal en- 
tanglements or other consequences injurious to their 
welfare. The schools can assist materially in quiet- 
ing such unfounded fears and at the same time ac- 
quaint all persons with the main questions included 
in the census schedules. 

It is, therefore, earnestly hoped that school-teachers 
will see the opportunity presented them as public 
servants who come in contact with large numbers of 
people to correct any erroneous opinions about the 
census which they may hear. It is no less earnestly 
hoped that school children will convey to their homes 
the information that taking the census is a gigantic 
task that can only be successfully carried out if all 
the people cooperate by giving the census enumerator | 
correct and complete answers to all questions. 

P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE CENSUS. | 
| 





for any such purposes, or for 


movement throughout the State.” 


have reported vigorous 
local campaigns under way, 


Virginia, through its State 
Teachers’ Association meeting 
at Richmond, November 26, 
passed a resolution dissolving 
two separate organizations 
that had been in existence and 
establishing in their stead an 
organization “ which shall have 
as its aim the education of 
children from 4 to 8 years of 
age.” By this union it is 
hoped the kindergarten will 
gain strength through a closer 
organization with the primary, 
and the primary, by its con- 
nection with the kindergarten, 
“will gain freedom for- work 
and the equipment needed to 
carry out that freedom.” 

In New York a tentative 
organization on a State-wide 
basis has been set up. A 
meeting of delegates from the 
various counties adopted a 
temporary constitution provid- 
ing for an organization to be 
known as the Kindergarten 
Association Section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The purpose is defined 
as “the unification of the 
kindergarten forces for the 
extension of the kindergarten 

The membership is to include 





deportation proceedings; extradition measures; Army or Navy 
conscription; compulsory school attendance; child-labor law 
prosecutions; quarantine regulations; or in any way affecting 
the life, liberty, or property of any person. 

“Tt is hoped that teachers will make this clear to the school 
children and to their parents. 

“No one, therefore, can be harmed by answering the census 
questions,” says the Department of Commerce. “The public 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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all local and county organizations, and each organization shall 
be entitled to one delegate at large and an additional delegate 
for each 10 members. 

This tentative constitution has to be submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of the State Teachers’ Association before it can 
be formally adopted and become final. Luella A. Palmer, in 
charge of the extension campaign in the State, pointed out the 
present importance of reviving interest in the kindergarten, 
Letters from superintendents and kindergartners show, she says, 
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the need for a campaign in her State that 
will make people understand the value 
of the kindergarten. 

The program of the kindergarten ex- 
tension campaign of the bureau has so 
far involwed general letters to kinder- 
gartners in all the States, together with 
a number of definite suggestions for ac- 
tion and a blank on which to record re- 





sults; a series of leaflets, such as “ Kin- | 


dergarten. legislation in California,” 
“Suggestions as to 
Kindergarten Associations,” “How to 
arouse interest in the kindergarten,” etc. ; 
and intensive followup work in a few 
States where the kindergarten leaders 
have developed effective machinery for 
active work in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Education and the State depart- 


ments of education. 


In his letter to kindergarten teachers | 


announcing the campaign for kinder- 
garten extension Commissioner Claxton 
said: 

“In the light of the present kinder- 
garten situation in this country every 
kindergarten teacher bears a twofold re- 
sponsibility—to be an effective teacher in 
her own school and community, and to 
become a center for kindergarten exten- 
sion. 

“Some of you teach in 
where the kindergarten is firmly estab- 
lished in the school system; but not so 
very far from the borders of your city 
are places where the work is still on trial. 


large cities 


formation of State | 


Some of you teach in the smaller cities | 


and villages; but in your neighborhood 
are communities without even one kinder- 
garten class. 


I know many of you are | 


already trying to better these conditions | 


and are working either as individuals or 
as members of an association; but you, 
no doubt, realize a need for more con- 
certed effort. With this need in mind, the 
Bureau of Education is undertaking a 


campaign for kindergarten extension, feel- | 


ing assured of the active support of the 
kindergartners of the country.” 





TRADE UNION COLLEGE IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Trade Union College, under the 


auspices and contrel of trade unions of 


Washington, D. C., and vicinity, was 
opened at Washington, November 2. The 


purpose of the college is “ to provide edu- 
cational opportunities fer those who work 
for a livelihood.” 

The fall and winter term began Novem- 
ber 10. The classes are on a two-hour 
busis—one hour for lecture and one for 
Courses so far announced in- 
industrial 


discussion, 
English 


composition, 


clude 





and institutes. 


School workers, etc. 


every year. 





SUGGESTIONS TO KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


1. That every kindergartner become a member of an association of 
kindergartners. If no such organization exists in your community, form 
a club of persons who care about children; unite your efforts with those 
of other kindergarten clubs in the State, and thus organize a State asso- 
ciation. A club of 5, 10, or 15 people is of far greater value in a neighbor- 
hood than the same number of people working individually. 

2. That kindergartners do all in their power to secure in their respec- 
tive States legislation favorable to kindergarten extension. 

3. That kindergarteners become responsible for inserting news items 
and kindergarten articles in local newspapers, and that they distribute 
literature at local, county, and State fairs, and at educational conventions 


4. That every club of kindergartners provide itself with a set of lan- 
tern slide pictures of kindergarten activities, charts, and graphs, and lend 
these to extension workers in the State. 

5. That kindergartners cooperate closely with other organizations and 
request a place for the kindergarten on the program of every local, dis- 
trict, and State mecting of Women’s Clubs, Congress of Mothers, Sunday 
Make an effort to have the kindergarten included 
in the program of the general session of the State Teachers’ Association 


G. That a demonstration kindergarten is an effective, because concrete, 
way of proving the worth of the system. In pioneer days Kindergarten 
Associations supported free kindergartens in order to pave the way for 
public school classes. Pioneer methods are still needed. Influential men 
and women are still willing to perform this service. 
should encourage the formation of such associations, respond to requests 
to speak before groups of people, and outline for them a course of action. 

7. That kindergartners encourage young women to prepare themselves 
for kindergarten teaching. Considered as preparation for homemaking 
and motherhood, or as a profession, kindergarten training has more to 
offer a young woman than any other form of specialized education. 

In connection with each suggestion indicated above, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation will, on request, furnish helpful material. 


Kindergartners 











hygiene, modern literature, law (history | “principals and teachers are predomi- 


and system of the common law) industrial 
development, economies, political science, 
history of the labor movement, and cur- 
rent labor questions. Other courses will 
be added as the demand develops. 

The instructional staff is made up of 
Washington teachers, Government of- 
ficials, and others, including a number of 
former university instructors now in the 
Government service. It is announced 
that “ the instruction will be liberal and 
from the point of view of the worker.” 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


That there are 160 Japanese language 
schools in the Hawaiian Islands, with 
444 teachers and 20,253 pupils, where the 








nately non-English speaking aliens and 
the pupils are predominately American- 
born children who are to become Ameri- 
can citizens and voters” is the gist of a 
detailed statement put out under the 
name of the department of public instrue- 
tion of the Territory of Hawaii in Octo- 
ber, 1919. 


SCHOOL BOARD SERVICE DIVI- 
SION REESTABLISHED. 


Congress appropriated $5,000 in a 
recent deficiency bill to reestablish the 
School Board Service Division of the 
Bureau of Education. Applications from 
teachers and school boards will accerd- 
ingly be received. 
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MINE COMMUNITIES NEED PROVISION FOR HOUSING 
TEACHERS. 


| sis of conditions and that operaters and 


mine workers must tell the schoolmen 





er eee ae 4 > 


This and Other Problems Discussed at Two-Day Conference—Vocational Training 
and Home Making. 


what is needed. 
Home Making Through the School. 

That home making can best be taught 
to the miner's wife through the school 
children was the general opinion. Thus 
far the miner’s wife has been difficult te 


| 
Residences for teachers, instruction in | superintendents of these schools said | influence directly, it was declared. Moth- 
first-aid work, work-study-play plan, vo- | “ Yes, and have the special activities be- | ers’ meetings in connection with the 
cational training and homemaking were | sides.” | kindergarten have been found a good 
the chief subjects discussed at the con- Vesntiens! Sisention. ' way by which to reach the home. The 


ference in education in mining towns held 
jointly by the United States Bureau of 
Education and the extension division of 
the University of Pittsburgh, at Pitts- 
burgh, November 28 and 29. 

The conference was attended by about 


75 persons, including representatives from 


Just what vocational education per- 
taining to mining can be given was not 
clear in the minds of the members of the 
conference. “ Night schools for miners 
should be taught by a practical miner 
who has teaching ability, said one of the 
conferees. ‘“ Miners will not listen to a 


school nurse or visiting teacher has been 
able te accomplish much, At several 
schools the teachers visit every home, 
one of the speakers said. 

The members of the conference unapi- 
mously voted to hold another conference 
at the University of Pittsburgh pext 


» Bure »f Educatio e Bureau , 
the Bure gts. Educatk n, th ‘4 — of theoretical college man who can not | year. 
Mines, the Children’s Bureau, Community * — 
; ree 1 s drive a spike, dig a ditch, or put up a - : 
Service, the University of Pittsburgh, admitted Every child, of whatever color, de- 
t 


Pennsylvania State College, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, the State educa- 
tion departments of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia, and several min- 
ing companies. The coal strike kept down 
the attendance of mine officials and mine 
workers. 


Teachers’ Residences for Mine Communities. 


Plans for the housing of teachers in 
operation at Kayford, W. Va., Ellsworth, 
Pa., and Langeloth, Pa., were described 
by Miss Clara Fishpaugh, Mrs. Marion Mc- 
Dowell, and Foster Ashe. In these resi- 
dences room and board cost the teacher 


mine prop.” It was frankly 
that this is as yet an unsolved problem. 
The part-time plan was suggested for 
boys over 16 years of age. L. A. Emer- 
director of vocational education in 
Maryland, stated that the problem 
would be solved only by a careful analy- 


son, 





serves, first, such education as will open 
his mind to the sunshine of truth. Then 
we should make sure that he is given 
training which will make him self-sup- 
porting and useful and happy and up- 
right. At no time should he be allowed 
to feel that the door is shut to his going 
further and higher.—James BP. Gregg. 





from $15 to $25 a month. The consensus | Sex. 
of opinion was that school boards should Color or race. 
provide teachers’ residences in mining Age. 


towns so that teachers might live there 
and be part of the community. This plan 
would make it unnecessary for teachers 
to commute, as many of them now do. 


First Aid. 


Representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Mines spoke of the necessity 
of teaching first aid. It was announced 
that bulletins will be furnished teachers 
by that bureau on first aid. The sug- 
gestion was made that teachers learn 
first aid, or better, that the school nurse 
teach it to older pupils. 


Work-Study-Play Plan. 


The work-study-play plan was dis- 
and explained by H. E. 
superintendent of schools at Monessen, 
Pa., where the plan has been in operation 
in one of the buildings in the foreign sec- 
tion for two years. The schools at Ells- 
worth and Langeloth are organized on a 
similar plan with special supervision of 
Play and other activities. In reply to 
the question whether the children who 
spend so much time on play and manual 
work do as well in the three R’s, the 


cussed Gress, 





Birthplace. 

Birthplace of father. 
Birthplace of mother. 
Occupation. 

Whether attending school. 
Whether able to read. 
Whether able to write. 


called for: 


Whether naturalized. 
Year of naturalization. 


native language should be given. 





THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS. 


In order to help in the work of collecting the census, teachers should 
familiarize themselves with the following questions, which will be asked 
of every inhabitant of the United States during the month of January: 


Whether single, married, widowed, or divorced. 


Whether able to speak English. 
Whether home is owned or rented and if owned whether it is 
owned free of encumbrance or is mortgaged. 


For persons born in a foreign country the following additional facts are 


Year of immigration to United States. 


Mother tongue or native language. 
If the parents, either or both, were foreign born, their mother tongue or 


For farmers certain facts are called for in regard to the acreage and 
value of the farm, tenure, live stock, crops raised, ete. 
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EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS WITH CHILE ARRANGED. 


First Appointments Are from California—Expected That Other States Will Be 
Represented Later. 


A system of exchange professorships 
between the Republic of Chile and uni- 
versities and schools in the United States 
has beem worked out, and the first two 
representatives from the United States 
will leave early in 1920 for their South 
American posts, aceording to a statement 
recently issued by the committee on His- 
panic American relations. 

The Chilean exchange grew out of ten- 
tative arrangements made by the tate 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of the Wni- 
versity of California, with universities in 
Spain, Mexico, and Chile. 

In January, 1919, a Chilean commis- 
sion, appointed by President Sanfuentes, 
and headed by Dr. Don Pedro Aguirre, 
went to Berkeley, Calif., and opened nego- 
tiations with the university for a series of 
exchanges. The views and purposes of 
the Republic of Chile were stated to be 
as follows: 


What the Chilean Government Desired. 


For a number of years Chile has looked 
almost wholly to France and Germany 
for educational inspiration. Recently 
Chile has deeided to come instead to the 
United States, both for teachers who 
might visit Chile, and for the information 
which Chileam students and professors 
might obtain through their researches 
here. Therefore, the Chilean Government 
proposed to establish an exchange with 
the United States of from two to four 
professors a year. Of those from the 
United States who should visit Chile it 
Was proposed that one should represent 
@ department (economics, history, politi- 
é¢al science, law, etc.) of some university, 
a second should represent’ technical 
schools (agriculture, engineering, manual 
training, mining, etc.), a third the normal 
schools, and a fourth the schools of see- 
ondary grade. The Chilean Government 
desired that one of the two latter should 
Be a young woman who should teach in 
gome Chilean school for girls. 


Committee on Hispanic American Relations. 


Dr. Penjamin Ide Wiieeler, at the time 
president of the University of California, 
appointed a committee, which has since 
been nade permanent, under the title 
“Committee on Hispanic American Rela- 
tions.” and called upon it to discuss the 
Chilean project with the commission 
headed by Dr. Aguirre. After various 
conferences between these two bodies, it 
was decided that the committee on 
Hispanic American relations of the Uni- 
versity ef Califernia should aet as the 
agent of the Republic of Chile in this 
eountry to make arrangements for the 
exchanges. In this form the university 
authorities, in March, 1919, ratified the 
project. In June the Government of 





Chile took similar action, at the same 
time appropriating $12,000, to carry the 
exchanges into effect for the year 1920. 
The committee on Hispanic relations de- 
cribes the plan as follows: 

“The plaw for the exchanges calls for 
each country to pay the salary and travel- 
ing expenses of its own professors, re- 
ceiving in exchange, free of charge, the 
professors coming from the other coun- 
try ; thus Americans who go to Chile from 
the United States will receive their salary 
and traveling expenses from the institu- 
tions they represeat in this country (al- 
though it is hoped that a way will be 
found to relieve them of this burden), 
while the Chilean Government will pay 
the salary and expenses of the Chileans 
who come here. 

Appointments Net Limited to California. 


“The committee on Hispanic-American 
relations does not mtend to limit appoint- 
ments to teachers of the University of 
California and the secondary schools of 
the State. Indeed, the committee believes 
that the purposes of the exchanges will 
be better served if the appointments are 
made from different parts of the country. 
It is on this account that this circular is 
being sent out to institutions in every 
State of the Union. 

“An earnest effort will be made in 
every case to select candidates for the ex- 
changes who will best reflect credit upon 
this country and meet with the approba- 
tion of the Government of Chile. The 
appointees nrast be able to speak Spanish, 
since it will be necessary te conduct their 
classes in that language. In each year 
there are to be not Tess than two or more 
than four exehange professors from cach 
country, of whom one at the most is to 
exchange with a professor of the Uni- 
versity of Chile; the others (one, two, or 
three, as the case may be) are to exchange 
with teachers fn technical and secondary 
schools. In al¥ likelifteod, however, the 
exchanges, at the outset, will be limited 
to two from each country. The teachers 
from secondary schools who ge to Chile 
will probably be called upon to teach 
English, unless they are able to handle 
such subjeets as manual arts, agcricul- 
ture, ete. 

“Candidates fer these appointments 
should come from institutions which are 
willing to bear the expense imvelved; 
these institutions im turn will receive the 
services of the Chilean representatives 
free of charge. Candidates must repre- 
sent institutions whieh would be desirable 
fields for the Chileans in their researches 





and observations while here. It is prob- 
able that the Chilean teachers will ordi- 
narily be equipped to teach such subjects 
as Spanish, and the history, law, and 
other social, economic, political, and in- 
tellectual factors in contemporary His- 
panic-American life. Exchanges, there- 
fore, will usually be limited to universi- 
ties and large city schools in this country, 
Both Countries Will Benefit. 

“The Chilean school year begins in 
March and ends in December. This 
means that representatives from the 
United States should apply for leaves of 
absence to begin in January, at which 
time the teachers from Chile are to arrive 
to take their places. 

“The eommittee of the University of 
California wishes to lay special emphasis 
upon the benefits which Chile hopes to 
receive from these exchanges. While the 
Chileans expect to derive some advantage 
from the werk of our teachers in Chile, 
they hope to profit yet more from the re- 
searches of their own representatives in 
this country, and especially from their as- 
sociation with our teaching bodies in the 
work of our schools. It is desirable, 
therefore, that too much work should not 
be impesed upon them, and that they 
should he given every opportunity for in- 
vestigation during their stay in this 
eountry.” 

For the year 1920 the committee on 
Hispanic American relations has ap- 
pointed as exchange professors Dr. 
Charles E. Chapman, associate professor 
of Hispanic-American history in the Uni- 
versity of California, and Mr. Edward M. 
Gregory, teacher of Spanish in the San 
Francisco Polytechnic High School. For 
the year 1921 it is hoped that representa- 
tives may be obtained from other States. 

Inquiries with regard to the exchange 
should be addressed to the chairman or 
the secretary of the committee, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 





SALARY INCREASES IN PROVIDENCE. 

Providence public-school teachers have 
been granted a flat salary increase of 
$165 per capita for regular teachers. 
Teachers in training receive a flat in- 
crease of $100. The average increase in 
salaries is approximately 15 per cent. 
This follows a percentage increase aver- 
aging $75 per capita granted in November, 
1918. 





Reports upon activities for edueational 
service at 15 Army general hospitals and 
1 base hospital for September show that 
of 2,399 patients who received a surgeon’s 
certificate of disability, 2,260 were able to 
resume their old occupations er were not 
im need of retraining, and only 130 were 
designated as unfit for their old occwpa- 
tion. 
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MORE MONEY FOR THE SCHOOLS 


ITEMS FROM VARIOUS COMMUNITIES THAT SHOW EFFORT 
TO PAY BETTER SALARIES AND HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS : : 








$500 FLAT INCREASE IN ANSONIA, CONN. 


No teacher in Ansonia, Conn., is re- 
eeiving less than $1,500 a year. The 


new salary schedule voted unanimousl; 
by the Ansonia board of education and 
then by the city board of apportionment 
and taxation provides a $500 flat inerease 
over what was paid last year. Having 
no grade teacher with less than four 
years’ experience, the city is able to pay 
every teacher the maximum. The com- 
plete situation is described as follows by 
Supt. Riehard T. Tobin: 

Grand list (estimated), $18,000,000. 

Tax rate last year $0.022 (not fixed 
for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 15). 

Number of grade teachers, 75 women. 
Number of high-school teachers, 15 
women, 4 men, 

Grades 1 to 6, $1,500, received by every 
teacher. Grades 7 and 8, $1,600, received 
by every teacher. 

High school women, $1,806, received by 
every teacher, High school men, $2,100, 
received by two men. High school men, 
$2,000, received by two men. Music 
supervisor, $2,000, man. Drawing super- 
visor, $1,700, woman. Nurse, $1,500. 


250,000 ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Houston, Tex., is to have $250,000 addi- 
vional revenue for schools as a result of 
an election held October 25, when the 
voters authorized a special separate tax 
for school maintenance to the extent of 
50 cents on the hundred dollars. The 
people voted this tax by a majority of 
practically 4 to 1. 

Heretofore, Supt. Horn points out, the 
schools have been supported as part of the 
budget appropriation under the city com- 


mission. The additional revenue pro- 


vided will enable the city to make its | 


maximum salary for grade teachers 


$1,500, with a minimum of $800, 





FLAT INCREASES OF $660 APPROVED BY 
NEWTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Increases of $600 for women teachers 
and $1,000 for men teachers to take ef- 
fect January 1, 1920, requested by the 
teachers in Newton, Mass., have been ap- 
proved by the school committee of that 
city and are now before the board of 
aldermen. 

“The teachers of the city are conduct- 
ing an active campaign,” says Supt. U. G. 
Wheeler, “and seem to be gaining the 
cordial support of a large number of 





the people. This campaign will be con- 
tinued by the teachérs until the matter 
is settled.” Beaverheud 


25 PER CENT SALARY INCREASES IN NEW 
BEDFORD. 

The salary schedule that went into 
effect November 1 in New Bedford, Mass., 
earried an increase for the teachers of 
25 per cent over salaries paid in June. 
In the case of the assistants in grades 
1 through 7, sewing, cooking, sloyd, and 
nurses. This represents an increase of 
35 per cent over June salaries. The 
schedule is given below. 


State of Connecti 


school training, 1 
than one year of 
and 10 by teacl 





County, 
Montana, has 49 rural teachers scattered 
over an area slightly 


SALARIES AND TRAINING IN A MONTANA 
COUNTY. 


in southwestern 


larger than the 
‘ut, according to a state- 


ment by Adelaide M. Ayer, rural school 
supervisor for the State. 
now in session 3 are taught by college 
graduates, 16 by normal school graduates, 
3 by teachers with one year of norma! 


Of the schools 


1 by teachers with less 
normal school training, 
hers With no training. 


Three teachers have not completed high 
































NEW SALARY SCHEDULE IN NEW BEDFORD, 
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school and one has had no high school 
training. 

The minimum salary being paid in one- 
teacher schools in this county is $90 a 
month, and the maximum in the same 
type of school is $150. One principal of a 
three-room school receives $1,800 a year, 
and another principal of a four-room 
school is paid $2,100. The average sal- 
ary of teachers of one and two room 
schools is $113.80, nearly all for nine 
months’ terms. The average salary of 
college graduates is $153.33, of normal 
school graduates $128, of teachers with 
one year of normal school training $115, 
of teachers with less than a year of pro- 
fessional training $110.90, and of teachers 
with no professional training $104.10. 

For teachers with less than a year’s ex- 
perience an average of $107 a month is 
being paid; for those with one and two 
years’ experience, $114; with three and 
four years’ experience, $128.57 ; with over 
four years’ experience, $121.44. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN EVERY YEAR. 








Virginia Negro Organizations Ask Bet- 
ter Schools— Believe State Can Be 
Aroused to Necessity Through Cam- 
paign Methods. 


Regular educational campaigns every 
year to drive home the necessity for bet- 
ter educational facilities are asked by 
the Negro Organization Society and 
Negro Teachers’ Association of Virginia, 
in a recent message to the people of the 
State. John M. Gandy, executive secre- 
tary of the former organization, states 
the plan of the two associations as fol- 


lows: 
Educational Campaigns. 


“We wish to make the following sug- 
gestions: (1) That a season be set aside 
every year during the school session, 
preferably in the early part of the school 
year, in which a ‘ Virginia educational 
campaign’ be waged through the pub- 
lic press, the pulpit, and mass meetings 
for the enlightenment of the public on 
the fundamental need of the education 
of the young; (2) that the Negro Teach- 
érs’ Association of Virginia and the 
Negro Organization Society memorialize 
the State legislature in the interest of 
increased facilities for the training of 
colored teachers, of increased pay for 
teachers, and of increased. length of 
terms for the rural districts; (3) that 
a season each year be set aside in which 
the claims of the teaching profession be 
presented to the student body in all of 





the secondary schools and colleges of 
the State; and (4) that, in all we do, 
we work in full harmony with, and with 
the full knowledge of, the heads of our 
public-school system, helping them to 
realize their ambition for the colored 
children of our Commonwealth.” 


Less Than Two-Thirds of Colored Children in 
School. 

In his statement Mr. Gandy called at- 
tention to the report of the Virginia 
educational survey commission, which 
showed that less than two-thirds of the 
colored children of school age in Virginia 
are enrolled in school. He said: 

‘* Measured by the ratio of enrollment 
to the total colored population, or to the 
total colored school population, the en- 
roliment now is approximately what it 
was in 1890. Of the total colored school 
population at present, the average daily 
attendance is 63 per cent. On every day 
that the schools are open more than one 
out of every three of the colored chil- 
dren enrolled in school is absent. The 
colored children thus lose more than 
one-third of the schooling provided. 


A Thousand Teachers Short. 


“At present there are about 3,000 
colored teachers in the State. It is esti- 
mated by the Virginia survey commission 
that 4,000 are needed to provide adequate 
teaching advantages to the present colored 
population. There is thus a shortage of 
at least 1,000 teachers. The report says: 

“* Colored teachers as a body have in- 
adequate education and training. In non- 
city schools more than one-third have re- 
reived only an education of two grades of 
high-school work or less; one-half have 
never received an education of more than 
three grades of high-school work; and 
more than three-fourths have never re- 
ceived an education above that equivalent 
to a four-year high-school course. Only 
one-fifth have ever received an education 
in training equivalent to one or more 
years of college or normal school.’ 





Children Crowded into Shacks. 

“The majority of the rural schools are 
still] housed in one-room buildings with 
little arrangements for ventilation, light- 
ing, seating, and sanitation. Children 
are crowded into these shacks far be- 
yond their capacity, thus endangering the 
pupils’ health and making effective school 
work impossible. In some of the cities 
the buildings are old, inadequately fur- 
nished, poorly heated and lighted, and 
are veritable culture media of disease 
germs. 

“ Referring to the length of the term of 
noncity schools, the Virginia survey com- 
mission says: ‘ In 1917-18 noncity schools 
for colored children were open on the 
average six months. In 55 counties the 
average length of the term for colored 
schools was six months or less; in 10 
counties the county-wide averages were 
five months, and in 1 county 3.2 months. 
So in nearly one-third of the 230 noncity 
schools (colored) individually examined, 
the school terms was five months or less.’ 


What Negroes Want. 


In a final summary of the need of 
Virginia Negroes, Mr. Gandy pointed out 
that they do not seek social equality; 
that they do want equal accommodations 
in public carriers, decent living quarters, 
equality of wages for the same work— 
especially in teaching, where “there is 
a glaring discrimination between the pay 
for white and colored teachers holding 
the same grade of certificate;” and 
equivalent educational advantages. On 
this point he said: 

“We want the same provisions made 
for the education of our children as are 
made for the white children; that justice 
be done in the distribution of the public 
school funds; that equal high-school ad- 
vantages in curriculum and equipment be 
provided ; that the compulsory school law 
be made as binding upon colored children 
as upon white children; and that the 
State provide opportunities of college 
training for colored youth.” 











identical. 


Julia C. Lathrop. 





Tlliteracy existed before we went to war. It existed because children 
had gone to work instead of to school. Adult illiteracy is the inevitable 
sequence of child labor. The census in 1910 warned us, but we did not 
heed, that the areas of rural child labor and of adult illiteracy are largely 


The illiteracy in our draft army shocked us. Unless we are willing to 
spend millions at once on elementary full term schools for children, we 
shall have a double adult illiteracy in a few years. The Federal child 
labor law protects only children in mines, quarries, and factories. We 
must protect every child, and the protection of the school is the surest and 
sanest. It is costly in money, but cheap and effective in result.— 
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MAKES ITS PHOTOGRAPHS AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


National Geographic Seciety Establishes Pictorial Geography School Service. 
Emphasizes Importance of Visual Teaching. 


Tn order that its immense reservoir of 
phetographs on every phase of geography 
ma\ be made available to schools at this 
time of unprecedented demand for such 
tenching material, the National Geo- 
gruphic Society has established a school 
service which is issuing, from its vast 
pictorial collection, a series known as the 
Pictorial Geography. 

“Two have contributed to a 
heavy demand for illustrative geographic 
material,” says a statement issued by the 
society. “ One is the flood tide of interest 
in countries of the world which has fol- 
lowed the ebb of the World War and the 
dawn of new international relationships. 
A second is the educational movement for 
visual teaching, which has been especially 
strong in the field of geographic study. 


Causes 


Demands for Pictorial Service. 


*TIn response to the numerous requests, 
which became especially insistent in the 
past two years, for the society’s pictorial 
material in more convenient form than 
the official magazine, the department of 
school service ereated, with Miss 
Jessie L. Burrall at its head. 


was 


“ Having in mind courses in geography 
the country Miss Burrall and a 
corps of expert assistants culled the files 
of the society for picture material, in- 
eluding the many unrivaled illustrations 
in colors, and prepared the series of photo- 
graplis, each with about 200 words of ap- 
prepriate text, which make up the sets of 
the Pictorial Geography. 


over, 


* So 
sets, those on Eskimo Life, and Sahara 
Life, each containing 24 sheets: while 
those on The Land, Water, Air, and The 
United States, each contain 48 sheets, 
The picture subjects, and the reading 
matter accompanying each picture, are 
in conformity with current geography 
courses, 

“ More sets are being issued as rapidly 
All are to be printed on 


as possible. 


paper of the same quality, in sheets of | 


9 by 11 inches, loose leaf, as those already 
published. 


A Cooperative Effort at Geography Teaching. 


“ Since the National Geographic Society 


is not a money-making institution, pays 
no dividends, nor reaps any pecuniary 
profit from its work, it was able to 
issue the sets at cost. The society is 
supported entirely by the dues of its 





far there have been issued four | 


| 
| 
| 


700,000 members, hence the placing of 
these pictures in the schools at the mere 
cost of printing, and at far less than the 
cost of obtaining the picture material, 
represents a cooperative effort on the 
part of these members to promote the aim 
of the society, which was founded and is 
carried on for ‘ the increase and diffusion 
of geographic knowledge.’ ” 

There are several other interesting 
aspects in connection with the picture 
method of teaching geography, which are 
described in a bulletin recently issued by 
the National Geographic Society, as fol- 
lows: 

Schools Without Maps. 


“For a time, at least, schools will be 
the newly 
continent 


maps of 
every 


accurate 
boundaries on 


without 
detinied 
but ours. 
“But why worry, for the time being, 
about maps? Maps are necessary, but 
before they can glow with fire and mean- 
ing, the things that grow and live and 
move inside the boundaries they indicate 





must be impressed upon a child’s mind, | 


“ Anyway, maps or no maps, some mil- 
lions of American school children, through 
the Pictorial Geography, are to be taken 
on a sight-seeing picture tour of the 
world. 

“There is a deeper meaning to this 
than the mere technical improvement in 
teaching geography. The study of geog- 
raphy is a major factor in world peace. 

* Permanent world peace can be estab- 
lished only through a sympathetic under- 
standing among world peoples of each 
other's problems. 


Knowledge is the Important Thing. 


“Perhaps this country ought to be as- 
sociated with Great Britain and Hejas, 
with the new Czecho-Slovalia and the 
ancient China, with Portugal, Liberia, 
and Peru in a league of nations. Per- 
haps not. That is a matter 6f opinion. 
But to be intelligent the opinion must be 
based on a knowledge of these prospec- 
tive international associates. 

“Schools must give the groundwork 
of geography which will enable citizens 
of the future to play an intelligent part 
in the new world order. Not a world 


| order based upon any particular plan or 


alliance; but the world order brought 
about by the changing economic, indus- 
trial, social, and political conditions— 
brought about, in other words, by the 
processes of that geography which hither- 





to has been one of our most neglected 


school studies. 
Printed Page Alone Inadequate. 


“One reason for this neglect has heen 
the inadequate medium of the printed 
page for teaching of geography. That is 
why the National Geographical Society 
has adopted a slogan of ‘ Teach geography 
through pictures,’ a slogan which is being 
widely accepted. 

“ Recall your own school days and you 
will sense the reason why geography is 
hard to teach in the old way. What men- 
tal picture did you get from the detini- 
tion, ‘a lake is a body of water in a de- 
pression of the earth’s surface’? 

“Whatever the mental picture, it was 
vague, prebably depressing, too, Put into 
a child’s hand a picture of Lake Como, of 
Lake Geneva, of Lake Michigan, and he 
will thrill at the spectacle. 

“Show him pictures of islands, of 
capes, of mountains, and he will get the 
idea at a flash. 

“By pictures the peoples of foreign 
lands, the crops they raise, the houses 
they live in, the clothes they wear, all be- 
come real to the child. There you lay the 
foundation for av intelligent interest in 
the distribution of these elemental things, 
which is economics; and of the habits of 
these peoples, which is sociology, and you 
arrive at the precise problems which the 
citizen of to-morrow, your school pupil 
of to-day, will be called upon to consider, 
for the good or evil of this United States.” 








A good illustration of the inade- 
quate pay of teachers comes from 
Kentucky. On account of the low 
salary the principal of a rural 
school resigned to accept better 
pay in other work. A man who 
had had a normal school training 
and several years of experience as 
a teacher accepted the position. 
In order to assist in supporting his 
family, he bought a small farm. 
To work it he had to pay farm 
hands who could not read or write 
a dollar a day more than he re- 
ceived for his service as principal 
of the school. The salary is not 
sufficient to enable him to live and 
pay board in the district in which 
the school is located. He must 
therefore remain at home and ride 
on the train 15 miles each morning 
and evening. 
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“USE YOUR GOVERNMENT.” 


“Use Your Government” is the title 
of a recent book deseribing the work of 
the Government bureaus at Washington. 
It is evident that the people of the 
United States are “using their Govern- 
ment’ more and more. Figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Education show 
that in the past year this bureau re- 
ceived 227,958 letters from correspond- 
ents, as compared with 18,468 in 1910. 
The growth has been a steady one 
45.543 in 1912; 68,528 in 1918; 84,332 in 
1914; 86,817 in 1915; 120,078 in 1916; 
187,805 in 1917; 162,479 in 1918, and 
227,956 in 1919. 


reports and returned questionnaires. No 


This does not include 


doubt other bureaus could show as re- 
markable figures. 

In responding to these inquiries and 
earrying on its general work the bureau 
mailed out a considerable number of 
documents and circulars. Even with the 
restrictions that prevail on size of edi- 
tions and the policy of maintaining prac- 
tically no free lists of individuals, the 
bureau distributed a million and a half 
documents and nearly as many brief 
circulars, besides the regular periodical 
issues of 40,000 twice a month for School 
Life, 21,447 for 
2,500 for the Monthly Record of Cur- 


Americanization, and 


rent Educational Publications. In the 


few wonths during which National 
School Service was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the department it went out in 
editions of 583,000 copies twice a month 
—one to every teacher in the United 
States who gould be reached. 


There is always a real question as to 


the efficacy of printed documents, though 








it is generally admitted that printed pub- 
lications are more likely to hit the mark 
in the educational field than in some 
others—practical agriculture, for in- 
stance. The ideal that the bureau has 
set itself is to give help wherever it can; 
to answer as many inquiries as possible; 
to send little without special request, but 
to encourage people to ask for informa- 
tion, and wherever practicable to pay, at 
actual cost, for the more formal publica- 
tions; and in general to furnish the re- 
sults of collected experience as widely 
but as specifically as possible. 

Between this ideal and actual practice 
a large gap must necessarily intervene. 
With a thousand inquiries a day on al- 
most as many subjects in the field of edu- 
cation, and practically the same force to 
handle the business as handled it when it 
Was one-tenth the size, somebody is go- 
ing to be disappointed and some requests 
ure going to be overlooked or long de- 
layed. That the printed word of the 
Government in education is having its 
effect, however, is more and more clearly 
evident, especially in the way States and 
local communities are carrying into op- 
eration the suggestions offered by the 


central Tederal agency for education. 
That 


without any compulsory power behind 


these suggestions come entirely 
them, but with the far more compelling 
force of convictions reached as the result 
of impartial investigation, is no doubt one 
of the best possible reasons for the grow- 
ing tendency in the educational field to 


‘Use Your Government.” 





CENSUS MATERIAL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


A circular for teachers, contain- 
ing material on the 1920 census, 
which begins Jan. 2, has been 
prepared by the Director of the 
Census. School officials in the 
larger cities will receive copies of 
this circular for distribution to 
their teachers. Teachers who de- 
sire copies for use with their 
classes and do not receive them in 
the way indicated may apply to 
the Director of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

















FRANCE AND THE EXTENSION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 
mecadis 


of the 


“* France igs now secking th 
whereby she can open the doors 
universities to all men worthy of entrance 
and able to profit thereby. University 
training must cease to be the privilege of 
any single group of society and become 
the common property of all.” 

In these words, quoted from a Har- 
vard College publication, Dr. Lévy-Bruhl, 
French exchange professor from the Sor- 
bonne, shows the educational kinship of 
the two nations in a striking way. The 
war has indeed shown America, as it has 
I'rance, that “ education, if it is to be of 
the greatest good, must be widely dif- 
fused among every class represented in 
the Nation.” 

As to the means for bringing this about, 
Irance is seeking for light, just as other 
nations are. Says Dr. Lévy-Bruhl: 

“Whether this should be accomplished 
by the means of scholarships, by govern- 
ment aid, or in some other way, France 
has not yet decided; but the ablest men 
of the country are now at work on the 
problem. The war taught France that 
education has passed from a luxury into 
When early in the war thou- 
sands of our officers were killed, we were 


a necessity. 


forced to call on men from civil life and, 
yaturally, those best educated, best filled 
the gap. 

“In the time of reconstruction at hand 
to-day, France must make the most of the 
We must 
start afresh to fill the depleted ranks of 


slender stock that is left her. 


our scientists and scholars, and we must 
choose as broad and firm a foundation as 
possible. Tvery child in France should 
have an opportunity to make the most of 
its latent possibilities. 

“ Hereafter, also, there will be a greater 
study of 
Social economy and 


importance attached to the 
social questions. 
kindred subjects will assume far larger 
proportions than hitherto. All that per- 
tains to society should be considered as 
a field of objective research for science. 

“T have also felt a tendency in France 
lately to reduce the number of lecture 
courses, and to devote more time to the 
individual. The student should have an 
opportunity to talk with his instructors 
and to learn at first hand the answers to 
the questions that trouble him. In this 
closer relationship there is much to be 
gained both by pupil and teacher. 

“In France the students are only now 
coming back to the universities. One can 
not yet say definitely as to the extent of 
the changes the war has wrought. but 
that education has ceased to be a class 
privilege can no longer be doubted.” 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


EDUCATION 








Liducational psychology, by Daniel 
Starch. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1919. 4783 p. diagrs., tables 
12 

‘The preparation of this book has been 
carried out according to two fundamental 
purposes: First, to present that material 
which seems to be most useful and relevant 
to the problems of educational psychology ; 
and second, to maintain a strictly experi- 
mental, scientific viewpoint in discussing 
these problems. The result of these aims 
has been a considerable reduction on the 


amount of space usually devoted in texts on 
educational psychology to certain topics 
such as instinct, fatigue, and imagery, and 
the inclusion of new topics such as tests 
of intelligence, studying, transference of 
training in school subjects, the assignment 
of marks, and much of the material in Part 
III, which has as yet not found a place in 
textbooks.” 

The chapter headings are: Problems and 
educational psychology; The in- 
elements of native equipment; 
Variations in human capacities; Correla- 
tion among human capacities; Sex differ- 
ences; The inheritatice of mental traits; 
The measurement of mental capacities; 
Analysis of problems; The reception of 
stimuliy A, Sensory defects, B, Percep- 
tion and observation of sensory material ; 
The rate and progress of learning; How to 
tudy; Transference of training in special 

ntal functions; Transference of training 
in abilities in school subjects; The psy- 
chology of learning school subjects; Read- 
ing: Handwriting; Spelling; Language; 
Arithmetic; History; Marks as measures 
of school work. 


scope of 
stinctive 


Dssentials of Americanization, by Emory 
S. Bogardus ... Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of Southern California press, 
1919. 303 p. 12°. 


“There are many private and semipublic 
organizations which are carrying on unre- 
lated plans of assimilation. In the activi- 
tics of some of these organizations, Ameri- 
canization is receiving a narrow-minded and 
autocratic expression. It will fail wherever 
it denies the validity of comprehensive and 
fundamental principles. We dare not base it 
chiefly on compulsion. We must make it 
attractive and magnetic and just. To help 
meet this need is the third leading purpose 
which has caused the writing of this 
treatise,” 

The author defines Americanization as 
“the educational process of unifying both 
native-born and foreign-born Americans in 
perfect support of the principles of liberty, 
union, democracy, and brotherhood.” 

Hoi to teach religion, principles and 
methods, by George Herbert Betts. 
New York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon 
press [ce 1919]. 2283p. 12°. 


The teacher himself; the great 


Discusses : 


objective; the fourfold foundation—right 
aims, right materials, right organization, 
right presentation: religious knowledge of 


most worth; religious attitudes to be culti- 
vated ; connecting religious instruction with 





life and conduct; the subject matter of 
religious education ; the organization of ma- 
terial; the technique of teaching; making 
truth vivid; types of teaching; methods 
used in the recitation. 


Principles and methods of industrial edu- 
cation for use in teacher training 
classes, [by] William H. Dooley... 
with an introduction by Charles A. 
Prosser .. . Boston, New York [ete.], 
Houghton Mifflin company [ec 1919}. 
257 p. diagrs. 12°. 

Comprises short chapters on the value of 
industrial education, needs of trades and in- 
dustries, how men have been trained, dif- 
ferent types of industrial schools, organiza- 
tion of industrial schools, evening industrial 
courses, an industrial survey, principles of 
psychology underlying learning, general 
methods of teaching, general methods for 
teaching in industrial education, methods of 
teaching shopwork, methods of teaching in- 
terpretation of blue prints and shop sketch- 
ing, methods of teaching shop science, in- 
dustrial or shop mathematics, methods of 
teaching English, manual training versus in- 
dustrial education. 


BUDGETS AS A BASIS FOR THRIFT 
INSTRUCTION. 


Teaching of the family budget (“* how 
to divide the dollar”) as a means for 
thrift is urged by the Wisconsin State 
department of public instruction. Miss 
Helen C, Goodspeed, supervisor of home 
economics, says in an appeal to teachers 
of the State: 

“The principle of the budget should 
be a basic factor in planning the food 
and clothing courses. We can not hope 
by means of one or two isolated lessons 
to influence our students and indirectly 
their parents to consider the budget 
system. It is suggested that you try the 
following plan: 

“1. Teach Lesson I in ‘ Suggested Les- 
sons Plans for Teaching the Budget,’ is- 
sued by the State department of public 
instruction, or a similar lesson of your 
own planning. This lesson teaches the 
importance of personal accounts and the 
personal budget. Start in this way with 
all your classes. Urge your pupils to 
persuade their parents to give them a 
definite allowance. Have your pupils 
write short articles arguing the value of 
the allowance. If you get a good paper 
on this send it in to the ‘ Exchange.’ Also 
have it printed in your local newspaper. 

“2. Teach the class how to keep ac- 
counts. A very good personal account 
book may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Y. W. C, A. Address Publication 


Department, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, price 10 cents. [Encourage 
them to start the accounts immediately. 
From time to time ask for reports on 
progress. Encourage them to bring their 
problems into class fer discussion, 

“3. Have the pupils make a clothing 
budget. Use this as a basis for many 
discussions in clothing classes. In con- 
sidering costs of materials remind them 
that the clothing budget is the most im- 
portant factor in influencing our deci- 
sions, 

“4, After the pupils are well started 
with personal accounts, teach Lesson II 
on the ‘ Family Budget.’ In connection 
with this lesson use the booklet ‘ Thrift 
in the Household,’ prepared by Mr. P. F. 
Neverman, of Monroe, Wis. A copy of 
this will be sent to you. If you desire 
additional copies, write to J. H. Pueli- 
cher, State director, Wisconsin War Say- 
ings division, 415 East Water Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

“5. Report to the exchange your suc- 
cess in teaching the budget.” 





A BELGIAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I will confess also, although it may 
seem puerile enough, I was greatly look- 
ing forward to seeing the land and the 
people immortalized by Mark « Twain, 
When T first saw the Mississippi, which 
still seemed to me haunted by the ghosts 
of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer (those 
heroes of my boyhood), it gave me a thrill 
of emotion almost as intense as when I 
took off my hat to the Statue of Liberty 
on entering New York Harbor. I am sure 
this will sound very irreverent to those 
Americans who, unlike myself and many. 
Europeans, consider Mark Twain as an 
entertainer and nothing more, Perhaps 
one must be a foreigner to feel the pulse 
of America beating through that humor- 
ous philosophy of his.—Henry de Man, 
“ The Remaking of a Mind.” 








“We rank our instructors not 
on the number of their degrees, on 
the depth of their learning, nor on 
the books they have written, but 
on their ability to ‘come along- 
side’ and in heart-to-heart fashion 
help the student to help him- 
self.”— Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of University Extension. 
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HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 








HEALTH AND HYGIENE TEACHING IN 
HANDS OF LOCAL SCHOOL AUTHORI- 
TIES IN INDIANA. 


Teaching of health and hygiene in the 
schools of Indiana is placed squarely up 
to the local school authorities in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Indiana State 
Board of Education on November 7. The 
resolution is as follows: 


In view of health conditions generally 
throughout the State and of numerous 
requests on the part of school officers and 
teachers favoring the teaching of health 
and hygiene as an additional subject to 
the .branches now taught in the public 
schools, it is recommended by the board 
that the subject of health and hygiene be 
taught in the schools whenever and wher- 
ever, in the judgment of the trustee or 
trustees and other school officers in con- 
trol, the advancement of pupils require 
it and conditions generally justify it, 
subject to these conditions: 

The subject, when introduced in the 
schools, shall be taught by a regular 
licensed teacher, licensed by the State 
board of education, and no person shall 
be eligible for the examination or for a 
license in the subject who is not a regis- 
tered nurse in the State of Indiana. This 
examination shall be held at the time 
regular teachers’ examinations are held, 
and the license, when issued, shall entitle 
the holder to supervise and teach hygiene 
and health in both the elementary and 
high schools of the State. The rules of 
the board now in effect with respect to 
the issuing of teachers’ licenses, and not 
contrary to the foregoing, shall apply to 
the issuing of this license. 


The adoption of the resolution followed 
the report of a committee appointed by 
the board to consider the legality and ad- 
visibility of establishing a department of 
health and hygiene in the public schools. 
The committee consisted of E. U. Graff, 
superintendent of schools, Indianapolis; 
Benjamin J. Burris, assistant State 
superintendent of schools; and E. B. 
Wetherow, State high school inspector. 





STANDARDIZING MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


“The detection of physical defects in 
school children and the adoption of pre- 
vyentive as well as curative measures are 
now generally recognized as an essential 
part of the service of a_ well-ordered 
school system,” says Dr. J. H. Berko- 
witz in Bulletin 1919, No. 2, of the 
Bureau of Education. “The time 
long since passed for discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether the school physician 
and the school nurse shall have their 


has 





school along with the 
teacher. But it is net enough to provide 
physicians and nurses. A werker of any 
kind implies a place and tools for the 
work. The responsibility of providing 
the workshops and the fools rests upon 
school authorities. School administrators 
planning new school buildings 
can commit no more serious error than 
omission of adequate facilities for the 
work of health examination and super- 
vision. If they already have medical in- 
spection, the need of such rooms should 
be apparent to them. If, on the other 
hand, they do not have medical inspec- 
tion, they should prepare for the in- 
evitable introduction of that essential 
service. 


places in the 


who are 





PHYSICAL TRAINING IN MICHIGAN. 

A recent aet of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture provides for physical training in 
the public schools of the State. It re- 
quires boards of education in city school 
districts and graded school districts hay- 
ing a population of more than 3,000 to 
engage competent instructors in physical 
training and to provide the necessary 
place and equipment for instruction and 
training in physical training. Other 
school boards may make such provision. 
The law provides that the superintendent 
of public instruction shall appoint a 
State direetor of physical training who 
Shall perform such duties as the State 
superintendent may prescribe under this 


act. 





FAIRY RING AND A CALIFORNIA 
RURAL SCHOOL. 
“Bowerbank district is two years 
old,” writes Mrs. Marguerite L. Ashe, 
custodian of the Bowerbank school dis- 
trict branch, Kern County Free Library, 
Buttonwillow, Calif., in a recent issue of 
“ News Notes of California Libraries.” 
“It has a new modern schoolhouse 
located in the midst of sagebrush, with 
no occupied habitation nearer it than a 
mile and a half. Most of the pupils are 
children of tenants. They are neces- 
sarily more or less transient. Most of 


THE 


them drive long distances, often starting 
from home at sunrise and returning at 
dark. 

“The building is a one-teacher struc- 
ture, containing a classroom, an ante- 
room, teacher’s study, and 
dreams!) a 


(dream of 


beautiful modern white- 











enameled kitchenette. In the plans this 


was included to use in serving refresh- 
ments for social-center affairs. But 


when I beheld it ‘my heart leaped up for 
joy,’ for I had a vision of domestic sci- 
ence lessons and hot lunches. 

“As the days grew cooler and the cold 
luncheon palled, the girls talked and the 
boys dreamed of a cup of hot chocolate. 
As this is a dairy country, milk was not 
an item, one trustee donating a gallon a 
day. The children brought sugar and 
chocolate and our dream 
I called a meeting of the mothers and we 
decided to solicit eook the 
food in the kitchen, and to serve it free to 
all. We decided to serve but one dish 
each day. 

“The work divided among the 
pupils, contributions poured in, and our 
one hot article of food supplemented the 
luncheon carried from home. Our super- 
visors have given us a fairy ring and a 
fairy godmother. I touched my fairy 
ring, and our fairy godmother, known in 
the vernacular as the county librarian, 
sent us cookery books that would charm 
any child. One especially, ‘ When Mother 
Lets Us Cook,’ was a real delight, because 
the wording is simple and the food such 
as young children can prepare. 

“ During the days of limited sugar and 
candy eame the call for sweet things, 
and *‘ When Mother Lets Us Make Candy,’ 
obtained from the county library, solved 
this problem. After a time the 
longed to do their share of entertaining. 
In ‘ real life’ most of my boys are trap- 
pers, hunters, and cowboys. Of course 
they live at home with their parents, at- 
tend school, and to the uninitiated they 
are like other boys. But really they are 
living a double life, playing one part. 
They longed for a real camp and game 
cooked in the open. Our county library 
sent us the ‘ American Boys’ Handy Book,’ 
which tells exactly how to build huts of 
sagebrush with an open fireplace in the 
front. In less than two days the boys 
had the hut completed, rabbits killed, 
dressed and cooked, and ‘ we girls’ were 
invited to partake of their hospitality. 
With luncheon spread and hot game 
cooked over a real campfire, who could 
fail to provide an appetite? 

“All our work has been play. Each 
relay has tried to have its food taste a 
lite better than any other. We 
learned to save, to use whatever is pro- 


came to 


pass, 
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have 
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vided, to prepare it the best we can, and 
io share what we have with ethers. We 
have learned neatnhess, promptness, un- 
selfishness, teamwork, and consideration 
for others. We have created a desire to 
make others comfortable and happy, and, 
best of all, we have learned to serve our- 
selves, for each pupil is required to wash 
and put away his own dishes. Cowboys, 
hunters, and trappers wash dishes, too. 
They can also sew on buttons and darn, 
‘but that is another story.’ 

“It may be interesting to know what 
dishes we prepared. We served vege- 
table soup, homemade egg noodles cooked 
in beef broth, cream soups (such as po- 
tato, tomato, lima beans, corn, and navy 
beans), beef stew, macaroni, chocolate, 
rice, mashed potatoes with brown gravy, 
potatoes southern style, rice plain or 
Spanish, pink beans with bacon or spiced 
with tomato sauce, tomatoes plain or 
Spanish, rabbit fricassee, mustard greens, 
peas, corn, and Swiss soup. All these 
recipes, except the last, are to be ob- 
tained in simple cookery books, such as I 
have mentioned, through your county 
library.” 





THIRTY-NINE STATES HAVE 
MOTHERS’ PENSION LAWS. 


Mothers’ pension laws, designed in part 
to make it possible for widowed mothers 
to give their children an education, are 
now in effect in 39 States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, according to a bulletin issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. This development has all come 
since 1911, and indicates, in the opinion 
of the Children’s Bureau, “a widespread 
and deep-rooted conviction that no child 
should be deprived of home life and a 
mother’s care because of poverty alone.” 

There is considerable variation in the 
laws in force in the different States. 
Some States provide pensions only for 
widowed mothers; others include women 
who are divorced or who may have been 
deserted by their husbands, or those 
whose husbands are in prisen, in State 
asylums, or who are otherwise incapaci- 
tated. In three States, expectant mothers 
may receive mothers’ pensions; and in a 
number of instances the mothers of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock come within the 
scope of the law. 

The age up to which an allowance may 
be made for a child varies from 13 to 17 
years. Only one State has a 13-year 
maximum, but this State allows an exten- 
sion to 16 years if the child is ill or in- 
capacitated for work. Sixteen years is 
the maximum in the greatest number of 
States. One State and Alaska give 17 as 





16-year limit for boys makes 17 a maxi- 
mum in the case of girls. 

The amounts of the allowances vary 
greatly in the different States; they range 
from $2 per week per child, to $25 a month 
for one child and $15 for each additional 
child. In many States the amount is 
considered far too low to maintain a 
decent standard of family life, particu- 
larly in view of the greatly increased cost 
of living. “It is encouraging to note, 
however,” says the Bureau Bulletin, 
“that the newer laws and more recent 
amendments, with a few exceptions, are 
in the direction of making more liberal 
allowances and of raising the age limits 
of the children who may be aided to keep 
pace with advances made in child labor 
and compulsory education laws.” 





“SWAMPED WITH 
STUDENTS.” 





Education Board Official Finds Recruit- 
ing Material Shunned—Institutions of 
Every Size Share in Heavy Registra- 
tion Figures. 


“We are swamped with students. In 
our dormitory there are six to a room. 
I am spending about a fourth of my 
time writing letters and saying orally 
to parents that we have no room for 
their children.” 

This reply of the president of a 
southern mountain school to the board 
of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church when the board sought to furnish 
publicity matter for recruiting students 
characterizes the college enrollment situa- 
tion as observed by those having to do 
with colleges of all sizes this year. An 
official of the Methodist board says, in 
n statement describing the situation, not 
only in the schools of his denomination, 
but generally: 

High-Water Mark in Registration. 

“ This high-water mark in registration 
is common to all educational institutions 
this year. There has been the usual crop 
of students ready for college and in ad- 
dition many men and women who were 
in national service last year have again 
taken up their studies. 

“A questionnaire sent out to a group 
of colleges and universities reveals some 
interesting facts. In 28 moderate sized 
institutions throughout the country there 
is an enrollment of 14,443. Of this total 
there are 7,829 women and 6,604 men. 
The net increase in the number of men in 
these schools is 1,128; the women, 888. 
Last year when registrations of men were 
low (except the Student Army Training 
Corps, which is not counted in these com- 


a maximum and one other State with a | parisons) the number of women fell off 





in about equal proportion and this year 
they have returned in practically the same 
ratio. The men had gone into the Army 
and Navy, while the young womeu had 
taken up nursing, farming, canteen work, 
and other varieties of war activity, 

“ Registrations reported in some of the 
large technical schools and State unl- 
versities far exceed in percentage of gain 
the enrollments in the smaller colleges. 

“This is probably due to the impetus 
which the war gave to technical subjects. 
In some cases the gain in these schools is 
50 per cent. At one large western uni- 
versity (the University of California) 
there are 1,700 students registered for 
the first course in economics. 


Secondary Schools Gain. 


“Secondary schools show a gain as 
well. A survey of 15 shows a total regi- 
stration of 3,272, which is a gain of 487 
over the year 1918-19. 

“Some States are offering a handsome 
bonus to service men who return to col- 
lege. Oregon is paying $25 per month, 
elght months in the year, for four years, 
while Wisconsin is paying $30 the month, 
on the same basis, and admitting Red 
Cross nurses to the benefit. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 applications for this aid 
have been received in the office of the 
Wisconsin commissioner of education,, 


Scholarship Aids. 


“Many benevolent and fraternal or- 
ganizations are offering scholarships and 
special funds. One of the large Protestant 
denominations has for over 50 years de- 
voted large sums of money, contributed 
in most part by children, the gifts averng- 
ing 2 cents each, to the aid of students 
seeking a college education. The terms 
on Which this money is loaned are very 
generous. A student, who is a member 
of this church, and attending one of its 
many colleges and universities, may bor- 
row $150 each school year. He does not 
pay interest on the principal until five 
years after graduation, and then the rate 
is only 4 per cent. On his borrowing in 
his freshman year he has a loan witheut 
interest for nine years. 

“Since this fund was established 
26,000 students have been helped and 
notes now held total over a million and a 
half dollars. Last year 1,184 loans, total- 
ing $82,710, were made, and this was a 
low year on account of war conditions. 
So far this vear $10,000 has been loaned 
and that is only the beginning. 

“This same church is offering scholar- 
ships to men who have served the colors, 
and the obtaining of a schelarship does 
rot deny one the privilece to borrow, so 
an ex-service man may obtain ubout $300 
aid.” 
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CONSOLIDATION IN MICHIGAN. 


Organization of rural agricultural 
schools by the consolidation of three or 
more rural schools is provided by a Michi- 
gan act of 1919. The act defines a rural 
school as any primary or graded school 
district that does not. contain within its 
limits an incorporated city or village hav- 
ing a population exceeding 1,000. Rural 
agricultural schools may also be estab- 
lished in any township district by the 
board of education when authorized by a 
majority vote of the qualified school elec- 
tors of such township. 

Agrictiture, manual training, and home 
economics must be provided as a part of 
the course of study for the rural districts 
and the school board of any township 
district may submit to the legal school 
electors of their respective districts the 
question of consolidation under the rural 
agricultural act. ‘They must submit the 
question of consolidation under this aet 
whenever they are presented with a peti- 
tion signed by at least 10 per cent of the 
resident school electors. The question of 
consolidation may be submitted at either 
an annual or a special meeting. The 
school board within five days after the 
vote of the district authorizing consoli- 
dation under this act must file a certified 
statement of the vote with the county 
commissioner of sehools of the county. 

Whenever three or more contiguous 
distriets have voted for consolidation 
and have so notified the county commis- 
sioner of schools the consolidation be- 
comes: effective and the county commis- 
siener of schools must call a meeting of 
the legal school electors of the consoli- 
dated territory on the second Monday in 
July following for the purpose of electing 
a board of education for the consolidated 
school. 

Any rural school may be consolidated 
with a rural agricultural schoel by a ma 
jority vote of the legal school eleetors 
of each rural agricultural! sehool and the 
rural school. The annexing of additional 
districts after the rural agricultural 
school is established does not affect the 
organization of the rural agricultural 
school. 

Rural agricultural schools must employ 
teachers of home economics, manual 
training, and domestic science who are 
qualified to teach these subjects effec- 
tively. 

The act provides for two classes of 
schools, class A and class B. Class A 
schools are agricultural schools with less 
than 20 acres of land and a corps of 


teachers consisting of one principal and 
two or more teachers who are engaged in 
teaching for at least nine months during 
the year. To schools of this kind the State 
will annually pay $600 and $200 for each 
vehicle used in transporting the pupils. 
Class B schools are agricultural schools 
with 20 or more acres of land, a part of 
which is used for agricultural demonstra- 
tion purposes. This: class must employ a 
corps of teachers consisting of a principal 
who is employed for 12 months and two 
or more teachers for 10 months. The 
principal must hold a teacher's life cer- 
tificate and have not less than two years’ 
successful experience in other schools. 
He must have practical experience in 
farm work and be either a graduate of 
any State agricultural college or a State 
normal sehool having a course in agri- 
culture, or have a certificate from such 
college or normal school showing that he 
has taken a course of not less than two 
years in such college or normal school, 
and is qualified to teach agriculture and 
manual training. During the two months 
when school is not in session he must 
supervise boys’ and girls’ club work as 





A TEACHERS’ AGENCY MAN ON 
TEACHERS’ SHORTAGE. 


‘* Requests for rural teachers for 
the West have been coming in and 
we could give no relief. It is one 
of the greatest problems in all our 
educational history.’—C. M. Mc- 
Daniel. 











earried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the Michigan Agricultural College. He 
must assist in supervising farm demon- 
stration work, which is carried on in his 
district and give such assistance and ad- 
vice as may be required by the farmers 
of his district. To schools of this kind 
the State will pay annually $900 and $200 
for each vehicle used in transportation. 

The school building must be properly 
heated, ventilated and lighted, must be 
provided with ample water supply, sew- 
age, toilets, library, equipment and ap- 
paratus for teaching agricuiture, manual 
training, and home economies, 

The school building also heeomes a com- 
niunity center and preper janitor service 
must be provided for all community meet- 
ings. 

The board of education must previde 
sufficient vehicles for transportation se 
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that no child shall walk more than one 
mile. The vehicles must be comfortable 
and of sufficient capacity. 





SCHOOL-GARDEN ARMY WORK LEADs TO 
EFFECTIVE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
PLAN. 


Home project in agriculture work on a 
county basis, with coordination of al! the 
schoo! agricultural activities of the coun- 
ty, is successfully carried out in Sonoma 
County, Calif. 

The opportunity to establish agricul- 
ture in the grades of the schools of So- 
noma County was first offered by the ap- 
pointment of a county director to con:luct 
the United Stafes school garden work. 
The county director appointed a county 
bureau of 21 members, including 5 high 
school agricultural instructors, the county 
horticultural commissioner, 2 farm ad- 
visors, 2 ministers, county and city super- 
intendents of schools, a representative of 
the grapge, and 3 practical farmers. 

The committee of high school agricul- 
tural instructors was appointed to formu- 
late a plan for supervised agricultural! in- 
struction in the four upper grades, since 
it was their opinion that if the work was 
to be a suecess it should become a part 
of the school system. Next the county 
beard of education was induced to ndopt 
the high school agricultural instructors’ 
simple plan of agricultural instruction as 
a part of the course of study. The plan 
is described by Charles L. Hampton, ¢i- 
rector of voeational agriculture in the 
Santa Rosa high school, as follows: 


AGRICULTURE IN THE GRADES. 


(a) Every pupil in the four upper 
grades is required to produce some food 
product each year. Although not required 
in the lower grades it is strongly recom- 
mended. 

(6) No textbook will be required, as 
agriculture is not a textbook subject. The 
direction for instruction will be under 
the direct supervision of the county siper- 
intendent of schools. He will be assisted 
by the Sonoma County directors of agri- 
cultural instruction. ‘The county will be 
divided into 10 or more districts with a 
director in charge of each district. The 
teachers are expected to cooperate with 
these district directors in carrying on the 
work in their schools. 

(¢) Bulletins and circular letters per- 
taining to this work will be sent to the 
teachers from time to time. Teachers 
are urged to keen these bulletins and let- 
ters on file for future reference «and 
guidance in this work. This course is 
purpesely made elastic and as new con- 
ditions arise the problems will be met by 
the divecters of agricultural instruction. 
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With the aid of the county superin- 
tendent of schools the county director 
divided the eounty into 12 distriets—a 
director of agricultural instruction in 
charge of each district. These directors 
consists of 5 agricultural instructors, 5 
principals, and 2 farmers—all volunteers 
who donate their services in directing the 
agricultural instruction in their respee- 
tive distrets. These 12 drectors hold a 
meeting once a month fn the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. The 
purpose of the meeting is to formulate the 
policy for the county-wide project work 
for the ensuing month. Each director 
meets his group of teachers in a round- 
table discussion the last week of every 
month, in order to help them solve their 
local problems. Notices of the meetings 
to teachers and directors and all follow- 
up instructions are sent out through the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools, under the direction of the county 
director and with the approval of the 
county superintendent. Teachers’ 
monthly reports are made on question- 
naires sent out by the director, with re- 
turn stamped envelopes addressed to 
the respective directors. The directors 
summarize these reports and report to the 
county director by the questionnaire 
method. 

A very simple course ef study cen- 
tered around field crops and home gar- 
dens was outlined by the directors for 
the teachers of the county. The direc- 
tors have planned a four-year rotation 
of subjects—this, first year, being the 
crop year; the second year, an animal 
year; the third, a mechanical year; and 
the fourth, a planning year. The direc- 
tors plan to outline a course of study for 
each year as they have done this first 
year. 

“This rotation plan has many decided 
advantages,” says Mr. Hampton. “ First, 
it allows the teacher to eoncentrate her 
efforts and at the same time it affords 
a new subject every year to stimulate 
the children’s interest. When the schools 
of the whole county are working on the 
same idea, it has the effeet of creating 
community interest In the school home 
projects and im the schools. Further- 
more it simplifies the supervision of the 
director as well as the instruction of the 
teacher. 

“This idea may be counted as an edu- 
cation adventure or project which is be- 
ing worked out by the eooperative efforts 
of the county superintendent of schools, 
the 12 directors, and the teachers of the 
county. The suecess of the experiment 
is due mainly to the willing cooperation 
of the county superintendents of schools— 
an absolutely necessary prerequisite. 
Since the project was started many prob- 





lems have arisen and many new ideas 
have been introduced. The following are 
some of the new ideas that have been put 
through: 

1. The standard heme project sign for 
all of the schools of the county. This 
sign is to be hung along the roads and 
highways locating the school home 
projects. The signs are made by the 
various manual training departments of 
the high schools and are in this form: 
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~~ Fourfect. 

“These signs are awarded to the boys 
and girls whose home projects are a 
credit to the school. 

“9 The questionnaire method of re- 
ports and their value as educational sur- 
veys. 

“3. The starting of a movement for a 
county fair im order that the results of 
various years’ instructions may be ex- 
hibited. 

“4. Laying the foundation that is in- 
fluencing four high schools of the county 
to introduce vocational agriculture — a 
movement that will greatly strengthen 
this county unit system. 

“The county plan of organization has 
three features in particular that make it 
worthy of consideration— 

“First, simplicity. AM directions are 
specific, easy to understand and carry 
out by the teachers, so that its results 
will be measured in principles thoroughly 
understood and pounds produced, rather 
than pages passed over. 

* Second, economy. Except for the cost 
of a little postage, thousands of children 
are being trained, not only to produce 
food but also to be in sympathy with 
farm life and the greatest of all voca- 
tions. Instead ef using eostly textbooks, 
the pupils and teachers are building up a 
school and home library of free agricul- 
tural bulletins and seed catalogues. One 
seed company alone mailed 5,000 cata- 
logues to the schools of the county. These 
catalogues, with their striking illustra- 
tiens and instructions on planning and 
planting, are of great educational value. 
They are often more effective than bulle- 
tins in stimulating preduction, especially 
with younger children. Many of the best 
agricultural experiment stations im the 
United States came to our aid when in- 
formed what we were atiempting, by 





mailing free of cost publications carefully 
selected by the directors to our bist of 
400 teachers. Our Congressman, upen re- 
quest of the county director, helped us by 
sending certain Government publications 
to our list of teachers. The United States 
School Garden Army, Bureau of Hiduce- 
tion, Department of the Interior, kept our 
schools well supplied with posters and 
publications. By various ways this 
county unit system coordinates all help- 
ful factors. 

“Third, democraey. This county er- 
ganization, involving the county superin- 
tendent as its head, is working threugh 
the schools of the county with his super- 
vision and approval. Every bey and girl 
is given an opportunity to take up the 
work. Furthermere, since the community 
interest is centered around the school, the 
teacher is the legical one to reeeive the 
credit and prestige. With her pupils or- 
ganized to help her she will be able to 
build up a permanent influence in tlic 
community. 

“ This plan appeals to the school people 
of the county. Many of the schools are 
reporting 100 per cent of the children 
deing the required home-prejeet work. 
In short, the plan strengthens all scheel 
agricultural activities in the county, 
whether done under the Smith-Hughes or 
Smith-Lever plan. The secret Mes in the 
method of organization—the coerdination 
of all existing effices and organizations in 
order that they may accomplish greater 
results working asa unit. Here is a ease 
where ceunty coordination will give 
thousands of dollers of extra service 
without the cest of maintaining new posi- 
tions and paying high salaries.” 


DOES THIS APPLY TO TEACHERS? 


The men who resign, especially in the 
lewer ranks, are the most desirable. 
‘Chey are the ones who believe they can 
better themselves and are not afraid toe 
try. Those who have uot the energy and 
enterprise are afraid to give up even a 
very inadequate salary, lest their abili- 
ties and effort will not secure them a live- 
lihoed. If most of the men of force and 
capacity are to be driven from the serv- 
ice it does not promise well for the future 
personnel. Nothing is more important 
than the maintenance of a high standard 
of excellence, morale, and ambitious in- 
terest. Now is the time to make allow- 
ances for the retention of adequately 
trained, experienced men, adequately pro- 
tected. Later on, when the normal status 
is restored, it will be a dead pull, and a 
most difficult one, to induce the public to 
do equity and to save the service from the 
serious detriment due to a loss of its best 
men.— William Howard Taft, 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CHILD WELFARE. 








[The “Standards here listed were adopted 
by the Children's Bureau conference called in 
1919 by the Secretary of Labor at the request 
of the President of the United States The 
preliminary conference at Washington, May 
5-6, 919, formulated tentative standards 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN 
ENTERING EMPLOYMENT. 


AGE MINIMUM, 


An age minimum of 16 for employment 
in any occupation, except that children 
between 14 and 
agriculture and domestic service during 
vacation until 
tinuous throughout the year. 

An age minimum of 18 for employment 
in and about mines and quarries. 

An age minimum of 21 for girls em. 
ployed as messengers for telegraph and 
messenger companies. 

An age minimum of 21 for employment 
in the special-delivery service of the 
United States Post Office Department. 

Prohibition of the employment of 
minors in dangerous, unhealthful, or haz- 
ardous occupations or at any work which 
will retard their proper physical or moral 
development. 


16 may be employed in 


periods schools are con 


EDUCATIONAL MINIMUM. 


- 


All children between 7 and 16 years of 
age shall be required to attend school for 
at least nine months each year. 

Children between 16 and 18 years of 
age who have completed the eighth but 
not the high-school grade and are legally 
and regularly employed shall be required 
to attend day continuation 
least eight hours a week. 

Children between 16 and 18 who have 
not completed the eighth grade or chil- 
dren who have completed the eighth grade 
and are not regularly employed shall at- 
tend full-time school. Occupational train- 
ing especially adapted to their needs shall 
be provided for those children who are 
unable because of mental subnormality to 
profit by ordinary school instruction 

Vacation placing special em- 
phasis on healthful play and leisure-time 
activities, shall be provided for all chil- 
dren. 


schools at 


schools 


PHYSICAL MINIMUM. 


A child shall not be allowed to go to 
work until he has had a physical exam- 
ination by a public-school physician or 
other medical officer especially appointed 
for that purpose by the agency charged 
with the of the law, and 
has been found to be of normal deyelop- 
ment for a child of his age and physically 
fit for the work at which he is to be em- 
ployed. 


enforcement 


| 


| 
| 


which were discussed at other conferences 
throughout the country. The _ statements 
below are in the final form as revised by the 
special committee authorized by the confer- 
ence, They are to be considered as minimum 
standards. ] 





There shall be annual physical exam- 
ination of all working children who are 
under 18 years of age. 


HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

No minor shall be employed more than 
S hours a day or 44 hours a week. The 
maximum working day for children be- 
tween 16 and 18 shall be shorter than 
the legal working day for adults. 

The hours spent at continuation schools 
by children under 18 years of age shall 
be counted as part of the working day. 

Night work for minors shall be pro- 
hibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

MINIMUM WAGE, 

Minors at work shall be paid at a rate 
of wages which for full-time work shall 
yield not less than the minimum essential 
for the “ necessary cost of proper living, 
as determined by a minimum wage conm- 
mission or other similar official board.” 
During a period of learning they may be 
rated as learners and paid accordingly. 
The length of the learning period should 
such commission or other 
educational 


be fixed by 


similar official board, on 


principles only. 
PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION. 
There shall be a central ageney which 
shall deal with all juvenile employment 
problems. Adequate provision shall be 
for advising children when they 
leave of the employment oppor- 
tunities open to them, for assisting them 
in finding suitable work, and providing 
for them such supervision as may be 
needed during the first few years of their 
agencies working to- 
ward shall be coordinated 
through the central agency. 


made 


school 


employment. All 


these ends 


ADMINISTRATION, 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 
issuing 


children 


shall be made for 
employment certificates to all 


entering employment who are under 18 


Provision 


years of age. 

An employment certificate shall not be 
issued to the child until the issuing offi- 
cer has received, approved, and filed the 
following: 

1. A birth certificate, or, if unobtain- 
able, other reliable documentary proof 
of the child’s age. 

2. Satisfactory evidence that the child 
has completed the eighth grade. 





3. A certificate of physical fituess signed 
by a_ public-school other 
medical cfficer especially 
that purpose by the agency charged with 
the enforcement of the law. This certifi- 
cate shall state that the minor has been 
thoroughly examined by the 
and that he is physically qualified for the 
employment contemplated, 

4. Promise of employment. 

The certificate shall be issued to the 
employer and shall be returned by th- 


physician or 
uppointed for 


physician 


employer to the issuing officer when thy 
child leaves his employment. 

The school last attended, the compu}l- 
sory-education department, and the con- 
tinuation schools shall be kept informed 
by the issuing officers of certificates is- 
sued or refused and of unemployed chil 
dren for whom certificates have been is- 
sued. 

Minors over 18 years of age shall be 
required to present evidence of age be- 
fore being permitted to work in occupa- 
tion in which the entrance ages or hours 
are especially regulated. 

Record shall be standardized 
and the issuing of employment certificates 
shall be under State supervision. 

Reports shall be made to the factory 
inspection department of all certificates 
issued and refused, 


forms 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS. 

Full-time attendance officers adequately 
proportioned to the school population 
shall be provided in cities, towns, and 
counties to enforce the school-attendance 
law. 

The enforcement of school-attendance 
laws by city, town, or county school au- 
thorities shall be under State supervision. 


FACTORY INSPECTION AND PHYSICAL EXAMI- 
NATION OF EMPLOYED MINORS. 

Inspection for the enforcement of all 
child-labor laws, including regu- 
lating the employment of children in 
mines or quarries, shall be under one and 
the same department. The number of in- 
spectors shall be sufficient to insure semi- 
annual inspections of all establishments 
in which children are employed, and such 
special inspections and investigations as 
are necessary to insure the protection of 
the children. 

Provision should ke 


those 


made for a staff 
of physicians adequate to examine an- 
nually all children 


years of age. 


employed under 18 


NINIMUM 
TECTION FOR 
CHILDREN. 


STANDARDS FOR 
THE 


PUBLI« 
HEALTIT OF 


PRO- 


SCHOOL 


1. Proper location, 
ventilation, 


adequate 


construction, hy- 
sanitation of 
room 


giene, and 


schoolhouse ; space—no 


overcrowding. 
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recrea- 
and 


and 
training, 


2. Adequate 
facilities, physical 


playgrouud 
tional 
supervised recreation. 

3. Adequate space and equipment for 
school medical work and available labo- 
ratory service. 

4. Full-time school nurse to give in- 
struction in personal hygiene and diet, to 
make home visits to advise and instruct 
mothers in principles of hygiene and nu- 
trition, and to take children to clinics 
with permission of parents. 

5. Part-time physician with one full- 
time nurse for not more than 2,000 chil- 
dren; if physician is not available, one 
school nurse for every 1,000 children; or 
full-time physician with two full-time 
nurses for 4,000 children for: 

(a) Complete standardized basic phys- 
ical examinations once a year, with 
determination of weight and height at 
beginning and end of each school year ; 
monthly weighing wherever possible. 

(b) Continuous health record for each 
child to be kept on file with other records 
of the pupil. This should be a continua- 
tion of the preschool health record which 
should accompany the child to school. 

(c) Special examinations to be made 
of children referred by teacher or nurse. 

(d) Supervision to control communica- 
ble disease. 

(e) Recommendation of treatment for 
ali remediable defects, diseases, deformi- 
ties, and cases of malnutrition. 

(f) Follow-up work by nurse to see 
that physician’s recommendations are car- 
ried out. 

6. Available clinics for dentistry, nose, 


throat, eye, ear, skin, and orthopedic 
work; and for free vaccination against 
smallpox. 


7. Open-air classes, with rest periods 
and supplementary feedings for pretuber- 
culars and certain tubereulous children 
and children with grave malnutrition. 
Special classes for children needing some 
form of special instruction due to physical 
or mental defect. 

8. Nutrition classes for physically sub- 
normal children, and the maintenance of 
midmorning lunch or hot noonday meal 
when necessary. 

9. Examination by psychitrist of all 
atypical or retarded children. 

10. Edueation of school child in health 
habits, ineluding hygiene and care of 
young children. 

11. General educational work in health 
and hygiene, ineluding education of 
parent and teacher, to secure full co- 
operation in health program. 


ADOLESCENT CHTUDREN. 

1. Complete standardized basic physi- 
eal examination by physician, including 
weigh! and height, at least once a year, 
and recommendation for necessary treat- 
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WIDE VARIATION IN 


PUPILS PER TEACHER. 


Even Large City Schools Show Considerable Range—Figures for 50 Cities. 





The number of pupils per teacher in 
American city schools varies widely. 
Figures recently collected for 50 cities 
over 100,000 population show 
ranging from 26 in Rochester, N. 


classes 
Y., to 


49 in Nashville, Tenn. The statistics for 
these cities, which include high scheols 
as well as the 
given 


and vocational schools, 
regular elementary scheols, are 
below. 


Number of children per teacher in the public schools of cities of 100,000 population and over, 
1917-18. 
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ment to be given at children’s health 
center, school, or other available agency. 

2. Clinics for treatment for defect and 
disease. 

3. Supervision and instruction to inure: 

(a) Ample diet with special attention 
to growth-producing foods. 

(b) Sufficient sleep and rest and fresh 
air. 

(c) Adequate and suitable clothing. 

(d) Proper exercise for physical de- 
velopment, 








(e) Knowledge of sex hygiene and re- 
production. 

4. Full-time education compulsory to 
at least 16 years of age, adapted to 
meet the needs and interest of the ado- 
leseent mind, with vocational guidance 
and training. 

5, Clean, ample, recreational opportuni- 
ties to meet social needs, with supervi- 
sion of commercial amusements. 

6. Legal protection from exploitation, 
vice, drug habits, ete, 
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TEXAS PROMOTES VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


“No school in the present age should 
be without projection equipment,” says 
William R. Duffey, head of the division of 
visual instruction, University of Texas, 
in an official bulletin issued by the uni- 
versity. 

“ Every should 
stereopticon and larger ones should pos- 


small school own a 
sess motion-picture equipment which ac- 
commodates both slides and films.” 

In order to assist buying 
projection equipment, the department has 
investigated the products of a number of 
concerns manufacturing both stereopti- 
cons and motion-picture machines, and 
makes 
officials on request. The university also 
lends slides and other materials to 
schools, clubs, churches, or any other re- 
sponsible organization in the State, on the 
following conditions: 

1. The use must be free to the people of 
the community, unless the money is to be 
used to purchase a lantern or slides, to 
pay the service fee or transportation 
charges, or for some definite schoo! pur- 
pose, 

2. Transportation both ways is to be 
paid by the borrower. 

3. Repair and breakage of slides and 
lanterns while the equipment is in the 
borrower's possession is to be borne by 
the borrower. 

4. Slides and lanterns are lent for a 
period of five days. All schedules are 
made up on this basis. If one person 
keeps the slides overtime, someone else 
will be disappointed. Special arrange- 
ments can be made with the department 
for an extension of time when desired. 

5. Do not change the numbering on the 
slides. If you find it necessary to rear- 
range the slides for your lectures, kindly 
put them in proper order before re- 
turning. 

6. Fill out the report blank furnished 
for this purpose. To save trouble, put the 
report blank, properly filled out, in the 
box when returning the slides. If the 
slides are shipped by parcel post, the re- 
port card must be sent back in a separate 
envelope as first-class matter. 

It is necessary for the division to make 


schools in 


recommendations to local school 


reports, including the number of people 
reached by the service. For this reason, 
the report must be returned, however 
small the attendance. 

7. Any violation of 
subjects the user to removal from our 
service list. 


these conditions 


The teachers have waited long enough 
for a respectable living wage. Give it to 
them now.— Worcester Gazctte. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIVAL IN 
PALESTINE. 


The revival of Hebrew educa- 
tion in Palestine culminated in the lay- 
ing of the stone of the future 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, accord- 
Bach, of the f 


recent 
corner 
Sureau of 


Education, in a report on foreign edu- 
cation just issued by the Bureau of Edu- 


ing to Theresa 


cation. 

‘It was the outgrowth of the Jewish 
national movement known under the 
name of Zionism,” says Miss Bach, * Dur- 
ing the past few decades, and particularly 
during the years immediately preceding 
revival of the Jewish 
spirit took place among the Jews in all 
the countries of the world. This is true 
particularly of Palestine, where the 
Jewish life began to shape itself along 
national The Hebrew language 
was revived and became a living tongue. 
Hebrew literature sprang up, aspiring 
to take a place among the great litera- 


the war, a great 


lines. 


tures of the world. Hebrew writings 
were translated into modern languages. 


The masterpieces of English literature 


were rendered into Hebrew. Hebrew 
songs, newspapers, and textbooks were 


current. School children were instructed 
in Hebrew, despite 
Young Turks to make Turkish the princi- 
pal language of the country, and in ac- 
tive opposition to the propaganda carried 
on by the German, French, and English 
Holy Land. 
institution 


the endeavors of the 


schools established in the 
Notable 
were the schools of the Alliance Israélite 
and the Hilfsverei:n der Deutsehen Juden, 
a French and a German organization, re- 
spectively. The fornier employed French 
as a language of instruction: the latter, 
German. Neither of had, 
however, sufficient comprehension of the 
new life that was budding in Palestine. 
The policy pursued by the men in charge 
of foreign schools made it easy for the 
truly nationalistic schools to gain ground 
and supersede the older institutions, No 
foreign rivalry could crush the efforts 
of those who regarded Hebrew as the 
language of their own and strove to de- 
velop it in the land of its origin.” 


among the foreign 


these bodies 





ASKS THE AID OF SCHOOLS 
IN COLLECTING CENSUS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
is cautioned, however, not to give this in- 
formation to any one except the author- 
ized census enumerator. He will carry 
an identification card signed by the Di- 
rector of the Census, Sam L. Rogers. If 
there is any reason to think that the man 
or woman asking the census questions is 
an imposter you should ask to see this 
card and, if it is not shown, you may re- 
fuse to answer, 
National Housekeeping Involved. 

“Unele Sam wants these facts for his 
housekeeping. He needs this 
knowledge for the enactment of good 
laws, and for the wise and intelligent di- 
rection of public affairs in the interests 
of all the people. Every inhabitant of 
the United States renders a public service 
by giving freely, fully, and accurately to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, all 
the facts called for by the census per- 
taining to himself, his family, and his 
farm, if he has one. For the purposes of 
the census the facts regarding the hum- 
blest and most obscure individual are 
just as important and valuable as those 
regarding the President of the United 
States. There is absolute equality in the 
census. Every man, woman, and child 
counts as one individual and no more. 
All contribute in equal degree to make up 
the great aggregate composite population 
of the United: States. 

“The population of the city, township, 


national 








WASHINGTON : 


or village in which you live will not be 
accurately stated if you are omitted from 
the census. 

“If you were born in a foreign country 
the enumeration of the people born in that 
eountry will be incomplete unless your 
country of birth is reported. 

Importance of School-Age Figures. 

“Tf you are a child of school age the 
figures giving the number of children of 
school age will be deficient if your age is 
not returned. 

“Tf you are a worker in a mill, fae- 
tory, or store, or on a farm or in a pro- 
fession, the divisions and subdivisions, 
the organization and the distribution of 
the nation’s great army of workers will 
not be accurately described unless your 
occupation is correctly stated. 

“Since the first census was taken in 
1790, 130 years ago, there has probably 
never been a time in our history when 
accurate statistics regarding the popu- 
lation, resources, and industries of this 
country were of greater importance than 
they are to-day. We need the census to 
know where we stand; we look to it for 
an index and a measure of the changes 
in economic and social conditions result- 
ing from the great world war. The era 
of reconstruction on which we are enter- 
ing, though full of hope and promise, in- 
volves serious and difficult problems, 
affecting the future welfare of the na- 
tion. To a greater degree than ever be- 
fore we need accurate knowledge as the 
basis for wise counsel and constructive 
legislation.” 
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